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Group Findings at the Oxford 
Conference of Religious Liberals, August 3-8 


Educational! Section 


1. By religious education we mean the 
development of the religious personality 
of the child. 

2. One of the mistakes of liberals is their 
separation of life into disparate divisions, 
instead of the recognition that religion 
ought to permeate every phase of life. 
The liberal conception emphasizes the in- 
trinsic religious character of all education 
as an endeavor to build religious per- 
sonality. 

3. We may differ in the methods and 
the materials, but the essential require- 
ment for education in the sense stated is 
the religious personality of the teacher. 

4, Religious education must also con- 
tain an intellectual element consisting in 
the teaching of the following. 


(a) A spiritual interpretation of the 
universe and especially of human re- 
lationships. 

(b) Some knowledge of the Bible, in- 
cluding the ethical and _ spiritual 
teachings of Jesus. 

(c) History of the development of the 
Christian Church and the various de- 
nominations, including biographies of 
great Christian leaders. 

(d) A.general acquaintance with the 
great world-religions. 

(e) The basis and history of our own 
particular views and an exposition of 
the great problems of the modern 
world from our own standpoint. 


5. We recommend the several methods 
and forms of religious education such as 
Youth Movement, Junior Church, confir- 
mation, dedication, etc., by which young 
persons receive their sense of reponsibility 
and loyalty to the institution and message 
of the churches. 


Resolutions 


1. Whereas, the adult education move- 
ment in various nations of the world offers 
a distinct opportunity to our liberal 
churches, 

Be it resolved, that the next I. A. R. F. 
Congress give the matter of adult educa- 
tion in churches its sympathetic atten- 
tion. a 

2. Whereas, it may be regarded as sound 
psychology that a service of initiation 
into the responsibilities of full church mem- 
bership has a strong spiritual effect on 
young people, quite apart from any idea of 
sacramental grace, be it resolved that all 
liberal church schools and junior churches 
be recommended by this Conference to 
adopt some service of consecration or con- 
firmation which shall enable young persons 
to dedicate themselves to the liberal re- 
ligiows ideals that their school and church 
have proclaimed to them. 


Social Section 


1. Believing that the Spirit bears witness 
with our spirits that we are children of 
God, Liberal Christians and others like- 
minded are called to work with him in 
bringing in his kingdom on earth. 

2. We believe that this involves the crea- 
tion of political and social systems in which 
all men may have the opportunity to de- 
velop their physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual powers to the fullest. 

3. We believe that such systems would 
be in essence democracies. A democracy is 
a society so organized politically, economi- 
cally, internationally and racially, that all 
men treat each other as ends, not as means; 
in religious terms, a society in which the 
souls of all men are as precious to one 
another as they are to God. 

4. Even if, by force of circumstances, 
we live under other systems, we should 
not lose our faith in democracy or cease to 
strive for it. 

5. Confident that if we are fulfilling the 
purposes of God, the results will in time 
appear, we should never cease from our 
labors even if for a time they seem futile. 
To do so would be a confession of lack of 
faith. 

6. The foregoing implies that there is a 
definite obligation on the individual and on 
the churches (respecting the consciences 
of minorities and through democratic 
processes and in a non-partisan manner) 
to support all measures tending to create 
more adequate political and economic de- 
mocracy within the state; and interna- 
tionally to support a system which shall 
unite justice and security. 


Theological Section 


1. A theological conference should be 
held next year, if possible at the same place 
and time as the L. I. B. conference, to 
deal more explicitly with the main prob- 
lems of liberal theology today. : 

2. As main problems the theological 
section submits to the Congress: 

(1) the relation of Reason and Intuition, 
Tradition and Revelation, as the formal 
principles of religious knowledge and 
theology. 

(2) A comparative description of the ac- 
tual contents of the Free Christian faith, 
the theology of the Holy Spirit. 

(3) How to give spiritual guidance, how 
to read the Bible, and how to use religious 
literature as a whole, in accordance with 
the principles of scientific and Bible criti- 
cism. 

(4) The renewal of practical theology ac- 
cording to the needs of modern religious 
life, and to the data of psychology and 
sociology. 

(5) Analysis of the reciprocal influences 
of Religion and Culture in our groups, in 
past and present (an introductory paper 


to the whole conference, item D of the 
Questionnaire). 

(6) Discussion of religion and naturalism 
(problem of the existence of God) as the 
cause of all religious unrest and moral crises 
of the present time. 


Ecclesiological Section 


The Ecumenical Movement, supported 
by all the great Christian Churches except 
the Roman Catholic, marks the recognition 
of the desperate need by a sorely torn 
Christendom of a unifying spirit for the 
healing and redemption of the world, and 
a definite move towards liberalism on the 
part of the traditionalist churches, and as 
such deserves the support of the I. A. R. F. 

All the member-groups of the I. A. R. F. 
are members of the World-Alliance for the 
Promotion of International Friendship 
through the Churches. This alliance, 
which deals mainly with political ques- 
tions, is not a direct part of the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement; but it is an important start- 
ing point for the attainment of a deeper 
spiritual solidarity between the churches. 

The two chief branches of the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement proper are the Life and 
Work and Faith and Order Movements. 
Life and Work is an agent for carrying out 
the obligations assumed at the Stockholm 
Council in 1925, namely, to change the 
present social order through the spirit of 
the Gospel of Christ. The Faith and Or- 
der Movement, founded at Lausanne in 
1927, is a federation of Christian societies 
working for unification on the basis of the 
faith which acknowledges Jesus Christ as 
God and Saviour. 

The I. A. R. F. itself could not be in- 
vited to co-operate directly with the 
Lausanne-Stockholm movements, because 

(Continued on page 523) 


IN THIS ISSUE 


What Is a Liberal? by Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott was given as a radio address, 
after which there was considerable de- 
mand that it be published. It is a clear 
statement of a matter which we should 
constantly rethink. Mr. Caldecott is 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Our Faith as Seen in Hymns by Rev. 
Frank S. C. Wicks is a sermon given at All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church of Indianapolis, 
Ind., of which Mr. Wicks is the minister. 
In view of the approaching publication of 
our new hymnal it is well for us to be par- 
ticularly hymn-conscious at this time. 

The Error of Karl Marx by Rev. 
Harvey Swanson is a provocative discus- 
sion of which more is said in the editorial 
columns of this issue. Mr. Swanson is 
minister of the First Congregational 
Unitarian Society of Buffalo, N. Y. 

In place of European Notes by Dr. 
Dexter we publish the summarized findings 
of the Oxford Conference of Religious 
Liberals. This gives us the real meat of 
the conference. 
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What Is a Liberal? 


Ernest Caldecott 


ONSIDERABLE confusion prevails as to the 
meaning of the word “‘liberal.’’ Let me say at 
once that while I denominate myself by that 

term I am not concerned with mere words, but with 
their contents and proper implications. Above all, 
my abiding interest is in character. I would much 
rather have fellowship with a person of honor whose 
views were very different from my own than with 
one whose opinions I largely shared but whose be- 
havior violated ethical requirements. 

“What is a liberal?” The dictionary is helpful 
only in a general way. There we are told that to be 
a liberal is to be “free, refined, noble, generous, not 
narrow or contracted in mind, not rigorous or bound 
by accepted tenets in religion or politics.’”’ Suppose, 
then, that we call a person liberal who is free, pro- 
gressive and tolerant, and see what is embedded in 
those three terms. 

Most people fall into one of four categories, though 
very few remain there in all conditions. ‘There is the 
reactionary, who prefers things that used to be; the 
conservative, who is very cautious about giving up 
anything and is rather fearful of what is called prog- 
ress; the liberal, who will be defined more fully; and 
the radical, who wants something that has never been 
before, even at the price of revolution. In fairness to 
the etymological meaning of the word “‘radical,’’ it 
should be said that it is not only perfectly respectable 
but absolutely necessary to progress. It means 
“going to the root of the matter.’ In that sense 
every intelligent person ought to be a radical, and 
should be.ashamed of himself if he is not willing to 
admit publicly that he is such. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the word has been applied to certain types of 
persons of several walks of life who seem to desire to 
throw out an existing order bodily and to institute 
their own conception of what ought to be. 

The word “liberal’’ has become fashionable. 
Men and women who, as I understand them, are 
conservatives, often use the word, and since there is 
no copyright on it, no one can deny them the right 
to use it. As already stated, to be liberal connotes, 
first of all, to be free. That word, too, has its limita- 
tions. Absolute freedom does not exist. One cannot 
even imagine what it would be. We are not free to 
eat or not to eat and still live; we are not free to stand 
in the middle of a busy street and not be hurt. Even 
if the laws of the land gave us this freedom we could 
use it only to our own destruction. Thus, you see, the 
word “freedom” itself needs defining. No wonder 
the philosophers have argued over it for centuries. 
A liberal is a person who, thus far, is free from those 
mental restraints that contract the mind. He, or 


she, is not bound by tradition or custom, and does 
not accept an outside or external authority except as 
a matter of expediency. To concede the right of 
others to tell one what to do, when and how, is the 
very negation of being free. 

It is now much easier to practice freedom in re- 
ligion than it is in politics, but there was a time when 
people were more under religious domination than we 
in this country are under political domination or ever 
have been. It took centuries to break the power of 
those who would dictate what we should believe in re- 
ligion. But today we are free from such outside con- 
trol. It does not follow that the majority of people 
are making good use of their liberty. All we assert is 
that they have the freedom to worship, or not to do so, 
as they wish. ; 

In the United States, at least, we have political 
freedom. That is, we have the right to vote for any 
duly qualified person for a large number of public 
offices. There is a tendency to limit that number 
simply because of the complication of modern times. 
Not infrequently we are asked to vote for someone of 
whom we never have heard and about whom we can 
learn little, unless we trust the word of others. 

What has so far been said can be understood 
better by including our second term, “progressive.” 
Not to be tied to the past, or even to the present, may 
not be liberalism; it may be destructive radicalism. 
But at least a liberal should expect changes and be 
ready to make them. It can be said that in history 
the liberals made the finest contribution to progress 
of any group. It was the liberal who saw the value 
and truth of evolution, and taught it long before 
others would venture near it. Today, even conserva- 
tives admit their belief in the validity of the theory of 
evolution. It is not otherwise with other forward- 
looking views, although we must always be on our 
guard against accepting opinions simply because 
they are labeled ‘‘progressive.”’ Some of them may 
simply be crazy. 

Let us add the third element, ‘‘tolerance,” to our 
properties required of a liberal. Perhaps this is the 
hardest to practice. It ought not to be, to a liberal. 
Indeed, one is not liberal when intolerant. Let it not 
be supposed that one must take all others give with- 
out complaint. Tolerance is not synonymous with 
supineness. What we mean is that it is necessary to 
give a place, and to give it most cheerfully, to those 
whose views we do not share. There ought to be a 
reasonable assumption that a person is intelligent, 
refined and of good character before inviting one with 
different views than one’s own to speak or to write. 
But this ought also to be true of those who share our 
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opinions. There is no justification for permitting a 
mountebank to speak, on grounds that his thoughts are 
ours. Character stands above all other properties, 
whether in white or black, Jew or Gentile, Catholic or 
Protestant. 

Given these qualities, we ought then to make a 
place for those who do not agree with us. For nearly 
twenty years it has been my privilege to invite men 
and women to speak from the platforms of the two 
churches of which I have been minister, since I aban- 
doned orthodoxy, but who I knew in advance would 
not speak my thoughts. I sought to be sure of their 
integrity and intelligence, but beyond that was not 
concerned that they spoke my language. 

Regarding this point as of some importance, I 
shall bear down on it a little. Suppose I invite a man 
to speak who believes in Fascism; does that make me 
one? And if I invite one who opposes such views 
does it mean that I have changed mine in the mean- 
time? If I secure a man who believes in the League 
of Nations, does that necessarily commit either the 
minister or the church? And when I ask an opponent 
of that view to speak, does it mean that the church 
and I have suddenly changed? If I ask a Jewish 
rabbi to speak, does that make me a Jew, or a person 
accepting anything the speaker has pleaded for? 

If I had a Christian Scientist speak one week and 


a doctor of medicine the next, where should I be classed 
if I am to be tagged according to the convictions of 
the person who happens to be speaking? In this par- 
ticular church it cannot be said that even the minister 
utters the opinions of the members, for each person 
comes in with merely the simple declaration that he or 
she is in sympathy with our general aims and purposes. 
Presumably, a minister worthy of the name will be 
discreet, but he will be truthful first. It is also to 
be presumed that the minister voices the general sen- 
timents of the body of the congregation, but we are 
also careful to point out that the speaker is responsible 
for his own words. This type of freedom appears to 
be beyond the comprehension of many people who 
take it for granted that only certain views will be ex- 
pressed in this or that organization. That may be 
true in most places, and, therefore, people cannot be 
blamed for thinking that the same rule obtains here. 

A liberal should require intelligence, good lan- 
guage, and consideration of matters worthy of thought- 
ful men and women. On occasion we ought to enjoy 
listening to a person in our own building, and disagree- 
ing with his entire thesis, so long as the speaker con- 
ducts himself like a scholar and a gentleman. What 
is true of speaking is equally true of writing. To be 
liberal we must be free, progressive and tolerant, not 
forgetting, in addition, the open mind. 


Our Faith as Seen in Hymns 


Frank S. C. Wicks 


O paraphrase that famous saying of Andrew 
Fletcher, one might say, ‘‘Let me write the 
hymns of a Church and I care not who makes 

its creeds.” 

If religion were based on intellectual processes 
alone we should know it best in its creeds, but religion 
first rises and swells from the heart. It is largely a 
matter of the emotions and its natural voice is lyric. 

Yet the emotions do attach themselves to our 
beliefs and we may trace our advance in thought in 
the verses of our hymns. For example, I can recall 
when hymns of the Orthodox Church weltered in 
blocd, blood flowing from the wounded side of the 
crucified Christ. There was that horrible hymn of 
Cowper, “There is a fountain filled with blood, 
dipped from Emmanuel’s veins.”’ The trend of mod- 
ern hymns is toward social needs, our duties to man 
rather than Gad. 

Hymns fulfill this function. They close the gaps 
between the Churches. We must deplore the divided 
condition of Christendom and many attempts have 
been made to close them. ,The usual method has 
been to reduce the creeds to a minimum. All have 
failed because they left out what each Church re- 
garded as essential. I look for unity first in our com- 
mon work for human good such as our Community 
Fund. Next I think we achieve it, for the time be- 
ing, in our singing. So long as we talk theology we are 
at variance with one another, but when we lift our 
voices in song we are in unison. The Catholic, the 
Methodist, all the churches, when they sing ‘Nearer 
My God to Thee,” do not think it was written by the 
Unitarian Sarah Flower Adams. Englishmen forget 


whether they are liberal, labor or conservative, when 
they sing, “God Save the King.” The French keep 
step with the stirring strains of the Marseillaise. 
Germany is not a union of petty states when “‘Watch 
on the Rhine” is sung. It is anation. The hearts of 
her people beat with devotion when they sing Luther’s 
great hymn, “A Mighty Fortress is Our God.”’ 

Would you know Catholicism at its best? Forget 
its creeds, its claim to infallibility, its doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Sing Newman’s “Lead, Kindly 
Light.””. Would you know Methodism at its best? 
Do not read John Wesley’s sermons, but sing the 
hymns of Charles Wesley. When we sing ‘Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,’”’ we do not question whether Jesus 
is Godorman. We think of him only as the great exem- 
plar of love. So we would have you understand the 
Unitarian faith by joining in our hymns. Here you 
will find hymns that express every aspiration, hymns 
that cheer, hymns that console, hymns that lift us to 
every ideal. 

At one time, attending a Presbyterian church, | 
found the hymnal divided into three portions, ‘‘Fa- 
ther,” “Son” and “‘Holy Ghost.’’ Under each head I 
found a Unitarian hymn. Some years ago, at a con- 
vention of the Congregational Church, a stirring 
address was made on the Trinity. One enthusiastic 
hearer leaped to his feet and called upon all to sing, 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” Unitarians smiled, 
knowing it was by the Unitarian John Bowring. At 
Christmas time other churches join us in singing 
Sears’s “It Came upon the Midnight Clear,” and 
Bowring’s ““Watchman, Tell Us of the Night.’’ Amer- 
ican hearts are stirred by Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle 
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Hymn of the Republic.’”” We do not discuss whether 
or not Jesus was the incarnate God when we sing with 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “O, Love Divine, That 
Stooped to Share.” Many think of Unitarians as 
coldly intellectual, more intellectual than spiritual. 
ip to our hymns and know we have an emotional 
side. 

Let me then, present our faith as we give it lyric 
expression. 

Fundamental with us is freedom, freedom of 
thought and speech. So we join our voices in the 
hymn of Holmes: 


Grant us thy truth to make us free, 

And kindling hearts that burn for thee, 
Till all thy living altars claim 

One holy light, one heavenly flame. 


Our foremost hymn writer was Frederick Lucian 
Hosmer, who died in 1929 at the age of eighty-eight. 
Our hymnal contains thirty-three of his hymns. 
There is the hymn: 


One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 

And equal to my every need, 
It is the thought of God. 


Where shall we find God? 


Go not, my soul, in search of him. 
Thou wilt not find him there, 

Or in the depths of shadow dim, 
Or heights of upper air. 


For not in far-off realms of space 
The Spirit hath its throne; 

In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteth to be known. 


Thought answereth alone to thought, 
And soul with soul hath kin; 

The outward God he findeth not 

4 Who finds not God within. 


Then go not thou in search of him, 
But to thyself repair; 

Wait thou within the silence dim, 
And thou shalt find him there. 


There you find compressed in a few lines a vol- 
_ ume of theology, our belief that the revelation of the 
divine is to be found in our hearts. 
We use the tune of the militaristic “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” but the words we sing are: 


Forward through the ages, 
In unbroken line, 

Move the faithful spirits 
At the call divine. 


We have our Apostolic Succession. It comes from 
the prophetic souls of all time: 


O prophet souls of all the years, 
Bend o’er us from above; 

Your far-off vision, toils and tears 
Now to fulfillment move. 


_ What comfort have we when death takes a dear 
one if we can feel with Hosmer: 


I cannot think of them as dead, 
Who walk with me no more; 

Along the path of life I tread, 
They have but gone before. 


The father’s house is mansioned fair 
Beyond my vision dim; 

All souls are his, and here or there, 
Are living unto him. 


And still their silent ministry 
Within my heart hath place, 

As when on earth they walked with me, 
And met me face to face. 


Their lives are made forever mine; 
What they to me have been 

Hath left henceforth its seal and sign, 
Engraven deep within. 


Mine are they by an ownership 
Nor time nor death can free; 

For God hath given to love to keep 
Its own eternally. 


Even nearer comes the hymn of John White 
Chadwick: 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all, 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore, 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


’Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown; 

But, oh, ’tis good to think of them, 
When we are troubled sore! 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though they are here no more. 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 

Whate’er betides, thy love abides, 
Our God, forevermore. 


In these hymns we are given, not a dogma, but a 
faith and a hope. 

Hosmer can stir our patriotic blood not by jingo- 
ist boast, but by bidding us lift up the manhood of the 
poor, and open freedom’s door to the oppressed: 


O Beautiful, my Country! 
Be thine a nobler care 
Than all thy wealth of commerce, 
Thy harvests waving fair; 
Be it thy pride to lift up 
The manhood of the poor; 
Be thou to the oppressed 
Fair freedom’s open door. 


Another of our great hymn writers was Samuel 
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Longfellow, brother of the poet. In my own church we 
sing at our opening service in the fall: 


O Life that maketh all things new, 

The blooming earth, the thoughts of men! 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 

In gladness hither turn again. 


One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 

One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God. 


We desire to make our religion one of practical 
helpfulness and so we sing the hymn of Francis Rus- 
sell: 


Christian, rise and act thy creed, 
Let thy prayer be thy deed; 
Seek the right, perform the true, 
Raise thy work and life renew. 


With the other Churches we work for the Brother- 
hood of man, and so we sing the hymn of Theodore 
Williams: 


When thy heart, with joy o’erflowing, 
Sings a thankful prayer, 

In thy joy, let thy brother 
With thee share. 


Though we do not hold that Jesus was the In- 
carnate God, we yield to none in our reverence. Here 
is the tribute of Thecdore Parker: 


© thou great friend to all the sons of men, 

Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

And call thy brethren forth from want and woe. 


John Haynes Holmes voices our social passion: 


The voice of God is calling 
Its summons unto men; 
As' once he spoke in Zion, 
So now he speaks again. 
Whom shall I send to succor 
My people in their need, § 
Whom shall I send to loosen 
The bonds of shame and greed? 


Our abhorrence of war he sings in: 


God of the nations, near and far, 
Ruler of all mankind, 

Bless thou thy peoples as they strive 
The paths of peace to find. 


O Father, from.the curse of war, 
We pray thee give release, 

And speed, O speed, thy blessed day 
Of justice, love and peace. 


Too long the Church has placed heaven in the 
skies above. We have brought it down to earth in 
happy human hearts. And so our Unitarian Presi- 
dent, John Quincy Adams, would have us sing: 


Heaven is here where hymns of gladness 
Cheer the toiler’s rugged way, 
_,An this world where clouds of sadness 
Often change to night our day. 
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Heaven is here where misery, lightened 
Of its load, is seen, 

Where the face of sorrow brightened 
By the deed of love hath been. 


Where the sad, the poor despairing, 
Are uplifted, cheered and blest; 
Where in other’s labor sharing, 
We can find our sweetest rest. 


Where we héed the voice of duty, 
Tread the path that Jesus trod. 
This is heaven, its peace and beauty, 

Radiant with the love of God. 


Of course the voice of our prophet must be heard 
when Emerson would have us sing: 


We love the venerable house 
Our fathers built to God. 


The breadth of our faith is seen in the hymn of 
Samuel Johnson: 


Life of ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flowing in the prophet’s word, 
And the people’s liberty. 


Never was to chosen race, 
That unstinted tide confined. 


That is why we are sympathetic with all the re- 
ligions of the world. 

Whittier bore the name of Quaker, but no one 
sings more sweetly our faith. We have in our hymnal 
seventeen of his hymns. 

Drowning then the discordant voices of our 
differing theologies, we unite in a swelling chorus, one ~ 
spirit, one aspiration, all lifting us to those ideal re- 
gions where we are one in our devotion to human good, 
to a love that embraces all, one in our hope of a glori- 
ous destiny for all mankind. 


THE GREAT TRADITION 


A Prayer by Frederick May Eliot 


Amid the chances and changes of the world, there is a way 
by which those who have learned the secrets of wisdom may walk 
quietly and with confidence. Through many generations, in 
many different lands, the knowledge of that way has been handed 
down, from sire to son, from teacher to disciple, on the pages of 
sacred volumes, in the great tradition of the race, always pre- 
served by a few even when the multitude has wandered into 
desert places, and always growing in certainty and power. Only 
when we share the fellowship of those who have known this 
wisdom can we walk in the light of cur own day with unfaltering 
courage and hope. For such fellowship we would pray, for a 
sense of the common heritage of the seekers of true wisdom, sus- 
taining and inspiring our minds. 

O Thou infinite and eternal Spirit, grant that we may not 
falter in our search nor be discouraged by our own foolishness. 
Little by little, so long as we are faithful to the light we now 
have, we shall find the path before our feet shining more and 
more clearly. Little by little, so long as we rise from every failure 
with unbroken spirit, we shall find our powers growing until they 
are equal to our tasks. Teach us that there is no real failure 
except surrender, no real disaster save the acknowledgment of 
defeat. If we will, we can triumph at last over every foe; and 
even though by the standards of the world’s judgment we appear 
to fail, we can transform seeming defeat into a victory greater 
than the world can understand.—Amen. 


— 
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The Error of Karl Marx 


/ 


T is at least doubtful that any effort to think clearly 
and dispassionately will attain any wide hearing 
or acceptance today. For action is in the saddle, 

and is riding mankind. There is very little place left 
for thinking in our modern temper. We have been 
taught to disparage it. We have sat at the feet of 
John Dewey, and learned to disparage all distant 
We have listened to 
Freud until we really believe that our ideas are de- 
termined by our viscera. Even in religion, we are 
witnessing a revolt against thinking, so that not only 


in Germany do we think with our “blood,” but in 


America there are distinct signs of a revolt against 
liberalism, and a turning back to irrational, super- 
natural forms of theology. 

This revolt against thinking has its counterpart 
in our economic thinking. For there can be no ques- 
tion that Marxian ideas are attaining a wider hearing 
today than ever before. But the form in which they 


are attaining that hearing is in action, and in the 


rationalization upon that action. Repeatedly, the 
tenets of Marxian thought keep meeting us in the most 
unexpected places, in pulpits, in newspapers, in stu- 
dent thought, and, with overpowering force, in the 
insurgent labor movement of the hour. Is it possible 
to challenge the drift of the times with an invitation 
to clear thinking? Can we sit down and reason to- 
gether about the fundamental truth or untruth of the 
basic tenets of Marxian thought? Or is it too late? 

At any rate, for those who are interested in such 
an analysis, let it be said that there 7s a fundamental 
error in Marx. It has often been pointed out. It 
has even been admitted by most followers of Marx. 
But still the tradition of that error persists, even as 
for some hundreds of years the orthodox theology of 


Christendom has persisted long after its basis had 


been destroyed. We call ourselves liberals in religion 
because, seeing the false basis of the old theology, we 
rejected it. But many of us today are guilty of a 
worse betrayal of reason: we are echoing the assump- 
tions of Marx which have long been discredited. 

The basic fallacy in Karl Marx’s immortal 
volume “Capital” is simply stated. He assumed that 
the economic value of anything is due entirely to the 
labor spent upon it, and to no other factor. This 
theory, known to economists as the “labor theory of 
value,” was not, of course, original with Marx; it 
comes from the classical tradition in economics, and 
more particularly from Ricardo, whence Marx got it. 
But Marx developed the idea beyond all his prede- 
cessors, and made it the cornerstone of his thinking. 
All value, he said, is labor. A commodity upon the 
market is valuable for the reason that labor has been 
put into it. Now, to be sure, Marx eventually quali- 
fied this idea; but the qualifications are compromises 


_ which in the end surrendered the idea itself; it is best, 


therefore, to consider the theory in its pure form. 
Indeed, Marx himself insisted upon the pure form, for 
he refused to distinguish between skilled and unskilled 
labor, or highly productive and less productive labor; 


all forms of labor, he insisted, can be reduced to labor 


Harvey Swanson 


pure and simple, quantitative labor, expressed in 
terms of so many hours of “homogeneous simple 
labor.”’ 

Now it is the essence of his theory that wage- 
laborers work more hours per day than they need to 
work for their own pure maintenance. That is, they 
could produce enough by their labor in less than the 
customary working day to sustain themselves and 
their families. For purposes of illustration, Marx 
always spoke of the twelve hour day of his time, and 
of that twelve hours, he maintained, only six were 
necessary for the needs of the laborer himself. The 
other six hours were required of the laborer by the 
capitalist for his own profit. These extra six hours of 
labor represented profit for the employer, exploita- 
tion of the laborer by capital, or, to use Marx’s own 
term, “‘surplus-value.”’ All profit is surplus-value; 
and all accumulation of capital is so much dead labor, 
so much surplus-value, taken from the laborer. 

It all sounds so simple and logical. That is, 
until one begins to think about it. And Marx himself 
did think about it. He realized that one had to 
make a place somewhere for fixed capital, that is, the 
capital invested in machinery and equipment. He 
therefore divided all capital into two parts, constant 
capital, the amount spent for raw materials, machin- 
ery and equipment, on which, according to Marx, 
the capitalist realizes no profit, and variable capital, 
the amount spent for wages. Profit, said Marx, comes 
only from variable capital, from the fact that the 
laborer is paid less than his labor is worth. 

Now there follows the inherent contradiction in 
Marx’s thought. For if all profit comes from variable 
capital, then it should be true that producers with 
the largest proportion of variable capital expended in 
proportion to their total capital, should have the 
largest profit. Is this so, in industrial life as we know 
it? It is not. If anything, the contrary is true; the 
producer with the largest proportion of constant capi- 
tal, i. e., with the largest investment in machinery 
(Ford, for example), realizes the largest profit. It 
should also follow, if Marx be correct, that a capi- 
talist should diminish his profit by diminishing his 
wages bill, inasmuch as all profit comes from buying 
labor-power and selling it for more than one pays. 
But this is equally untrue, and obviously so. The 
basis, therefore, of Marx’s great book is in error. 
And it is not inappropriate to quote the word of a 
Marxian, John Strachey, who says: “And if the labor 
theory of value is abandoned, the whole of Marx’s 
gigantic construction crashes to the ground.” 

There are intricacies and complexities without 
end that circle around this fundamental error of Marx. 
Volumes have been written defending it and de- 
nouncing it. But the contradiction has never been 
successfully resolved. So sympathetic a commentator 
as Sidney Hook, after examining all the efforts to save 
the labor theory of value, gives up the effort and says, 
“Why save it?’ And the great Marx examined his 
own contradiction and came to the conclusion that 
he could make neither head nor tail of it. There are 
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hardly any more pathetic or beautifully frank words 
in all literature than Marx’s confession: “It would 
seem, then, as though the theory of value were irrec- 
oncilable at this point with the actual process, ir- 
reconcilable with the real phenomena of production, 
so that we should have to give up the attempt to un- 
derstand these phenomena.” To be sure, he does 
regret his frankness, and goes on in the effort to ex- 
plain away the contradiction. But the proof that he 
never succeeded in so doing is found in the comment 
of Sidney Hook: “The labor theory of value is worth 
saving if the struggle against capitalism is worth the 
fight.” In other words, we must fight capitalism 
because Marx has proved by his labor theory of value 
that capitalism exploits the laborer; and Marx’s 
theory is true because we want to fight capitalism! 
The horse is chasing its tail, or the tail is chasing the 
horse—which is it? 

John Strachey has made an heroic effort to save 
the labor theory of value in his “The Nature of 
Capitalist Crisis.”” He tries there to distinguish be- 
tween labor and labor-power, so that the capitalist 
buys labor-power from the laborer but sells labor as it 
is incorporated in the product. I am unable to see 
that this is more than a pure verbalism. For the same 
difficulty would remain regarding the proportions of 
variable and constant capital as assumed by Marx. 
Indeed, Strachey betrays the correct theory of the 
part played by capital and labor in industry when he 
discusses the fact that profit has increased with the 
advent of machines—an incomprehensible fact on 
Marx’s theory. The increase of profit by the use of 
machines is an observed fact. “What, then,” says 
Strachey, “was more natural than to connect these 
facts and to conclude that the capital as well as the 
labor necessary to the production of a commodity 
created value? Not only was it natural to say this. 
There was a pressing and practical reason for saying 
it. If it could be shown that capital played its part 
in producing value, so then also did the capitalist.” 
Certainly! Why not? Is not this the true explana- 
tion of the observed facts? 

But let this fact be admitted, namely, that capi- 
tal produces value as well as labor, and the whole 
animus of Marx disappears. He no longer has a case. 
If capital produces value, then capital is also entitled 
to some measure of profit. And the dogmatic as- 
sumption of Marxian thought—that all capital has 
been stolen from labor—collapses from lack of evi- 
dence. This point is not unimportant. For the labor 
movement is being nourished upon a hatred, a hatred 
born of the conviction that all wealth belongs properly 
to it and to it alone, a hatred that has all the seeds of 
violence and bloodshed in it, as, indeed, one suspects 
Marx intended it to have. 

This is not to say that there are not serious in- 
justices in our economic system. There are. This is 
not to say that labor has gotten its full share of reward 
in our industrial scheme. It has not. Evidence very 
carefully compiled, notably by Frederick C. Mills, 
shows that labor did not receive its just share during 
our last period of prosperity. But the explanation 
lies in a field different from the accusation of Marx. 
Such studies as Berle and Means, ‘‘The Modern Cor- 
poration,’ and all the subsequent thought based 


upon that line of investigation, have taught us that 
the trouble with capitalism today is that it is no longer 
capitalism. Our economic system is a hybrid, half 
free and half slave. It is suffering from hardening of 
the arteries, rigidity, as the economists call it, friction, 
as others like to call those forces which prevent the 
free working of competition upon a free market. We 
no longer live in a free world, where capitalism has a 
chance to operate successfully. And it is for this 
reason that labor has suffered. The growth of monop- 
oly and of credit manipulation are perhaps our two 
major diseases. 

Karl Marx should not be looked upon, therefore, 
as an inspired observer who recorded objective truth 
about our economic order. He was basically mistaken 
in his observations. The criticism of B6hm-Bawerk 
is largely true: “The system (of Karl Marx) runs in 
one direction, facts go in another; and they cross the 
course of the system sometimes here, sometimes there, 
and on each occasion the original fault begets a new 
fault.”’ 

What Karl Marx did, essentially, was not so 
much to describe a reality as to pronounce an ideal. 
His labor theory of value does not describe an actual 
process, it asserts an ethical conviction. It is born 
out of the ethical conviction of the dignity of human 
labor, and the theory is designed to exalt the im- 
portance and value of labor. As Lindsay, the Master 
of Balliol, has well said, “When men paint up on the 
walls of their Trade Unions ‘Labor is the sole source 
of wealth’ they are not expressing an . . economic 
doctrine; they are making a fervid declaration of 
right.” 

The theories of Marx, then, can only be called 
truths in the sense of “class truths,” pragmatic in- 
struments in the hands of a class marching to power. 
This is, indeed, what Marx considered them, for he 
said of his theories that they “only express in general 
terms the circumstances of an actually existing class 
struggle, of an historical movement going on under 
our own eyes.”’ But if this be the meaning of truth, 
then there is no truth; and Hitler is quite correct in 
demanding that we think with our “blood.” This is 
the serious danger of the increase of Marxian thought 
in our world. And this is the danger of liberals lightly 
repeating the basic fallacies of Marx. 

* * * 


SUNSET 
Lalia Mitchell Thornton 


Oh, walk with me when the golden sun 
Lies down on a golden couch, 

And scatters its golden coins, not one 
For the long night’s ebon pouch. 

Though it wraps itself in a crimson cloak 
With a crimson ribbon bound, 

It flees the night that is drift-wood smoke 
In jet and in umber gowned. 


And walk with me when the glowing west 
Is bright with an afterglow, 

But flings no torch to the night-time lest 
The Lord of the Day should know. 

For the sun is jealous, and shrewd and gruff, 
Not even the stars dare peep, 

Till he deigns from his golden couch to snuff 
The candles—and fall asleep. 
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~ BOOK REVIEWS 


REACHING A RATIONAL FAITH 


A Reasonable Faith. By Russell J. 
Clinchy. New York: Willett, Clark and 
Company. 127 pp. $1.00. 


More and more Protestant ministers 

may be separated into two groups. Those 
whose source of authority is in ancient 

books, doctrines, or creeds, and those 
whose authority is found in past and pres- 
ent human experience. Most Unitarian 
ministers have always been the latter, 
most non-Unitarians have been the former. 

Dr. Clinchy is a Congregationalist who 
represents the liberal wing of his denom- 
ination. He uses human experience as 
the basis of these lecture-sermons, and 
gives us something which ought to be 
read by every so-called modern who has 
“given up religion.” 

The book is divided into two parts: 
“What the Universe and Life Have to 
Tell. Us,” and “How We May Use Such 
Beliefs.” By an inductive method, he 
affirms the existence of a “‘God who is 
rational and purposeful and has an atti- 
tude of consideration and benevolence 
toward human beings.’”’ What he says is 
not dry, but is entirely readable. He dis- 
cusses universal order, the source of human 
personality, Jesus, sin, and immortality 
in a reasonable manner. 

In the second half he treats of prayer, 
sacraments, monastic devotion, the Church, 
and Christianity in a way which should 
interest modern skeptics. 

Here we have thinking which is not from 
a life secluded, but thinking colored by 
understandable common experience. All 
liberals will not agree with conclusions, 
but they will approve the method used. 

Arthur W. Olsen. 


* 


NONE OTHER GOD BUT CHRIST 


None Other Gods. By W. A. Visser 
t Hooft. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
185 pp. $2.00. 

Reinhold Niebuhr in his introduction 
terms this book ‘‘a profound and yet simple 
exposition of Christian life and faith from 
the most influential leader of Christian 
young people in the Protestant Church,” 
which “‘will be helpful to Christian young 
people and to men of all ages.’”’ This is 
rather an exaggeration, for the book’s ap- 
peal will probably be limited to those of a 
“crisis” leaning, who feel there is an eternal 
tension between God’s grace and human 
sin. 

Part one discusses the content and basis 
of the Christian life, pointing out that 
everyone must choose between the three 
ultimates—humanistic, naturalistic or re- 
ligious. The basic Christian choice, he 
holds, must be the religious ultimate—God 
as interpreted by Jesus. But this God of 


Jesus is colored by the assertion that Jesus 
is “‘the very center of history,’ since he is 
“the only certain source of our knowledge 
of God.” Another choice facing us is be- 
tween God and religion spelt with a small r. 
Since religion is essentially a human affair, 
he says, Christians must choose ‘‘the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ and 
“none other gods.’’ This then leads us to 
the choosing of Jesus, who is “more than 
the choice of an ideal or pattern for one’s 
life’’ since he overcomes the power of sin 
and reunites man with God. Hence the 
task of the Christian community in the 
thinking of Dr. Visser t’ Hooft is ‘‘to accept 
the totalitarian claim of Christ.’”” No one 
would want to disparage the work and life 
of Jesus, but the interpretation here given 
falls flat on a liberal’s ear. 

Part two deals with the Christian ap- 
proach to modern civilization. The old 
Christendom, he says, is dead and the 
“Christian west” is a nonentity. Instead 
there is a minority Christian movement 
struggling with a pagan world, and through 
its Church must come the creators of the 
new society, who will make Christianity 
effective in a world of conflicting ideologies. 
Hence to the mass movements now attract- 
ing youths, building their philosophies of 
life on political instead of religious or moral 
concepts, the only alternative is the Church. 
Even the university world, he declares, has 
become “nursery-gardens” for the modern 
political and social myths. But no recon- 
ciliation is possible between “‘the message 
of God in Christ and the modern worship 
of state.’’ While there are some high points 
in the book and some excellent descriptions 
of our modern perplexed world, these are 
often weakened by a too simple solution of 
faith in Christ. 

Lawrence Wesley Abbott. 


* * 


GOD IN THE MOUNTAINS 


A Hermit in the Himalayas. By Paul 
Brunton. New York: E..P. Dutton and 
Company. 322 pp. $2.50. 


The author of this profoundly religious 
book, written out of his own experience in 
language that is simple, direct and inci- 
sive, is not a theologian or a clergyman or 
a member of any orthodox church, but an 
English journalist. Seeking temporary 
release from the noise and distractions of 
modern life, and a deeper source of re- 
ligious truth than can be found in the 
utterances of synods or the systems of 
philosophy, he sets out, accompanied by a 
single servant, for the distant State of 
Tehri, on the border between India and 
Tibet. Here on the heights of the Hima- 
layas, “one of Nature’s supreme efforts 
to express herself on a cyclopean scale,” 
he was to live for a season, not to engage 


in exploration or research, but ‘to tran- 
quilize his mind to the point of utter 
placidity;’”’ not even to engage in self- 
conscious meditation, but just to be still. 
He had been bidden by a revered Hindu 
master to take nature as his tutor, to 
merge his spirit into the absolute silence 
of her surroundings, and thus to become 
“a living paradox of seeking to attain a 
higher order by the method of making no 
effort.” 

This way of seeking spiritual enlighten- 
ment had been employed for centuries by 
Hindu Yogis in the superb environment 
of Himalaya. On the top of one of the 
most majestic peaks a bungalow had been 
put at Mr. Brunton’s disposal by the 
British Government, near the edge of an 
immense natural basin of terrifying depth 
whose dark-green forests alternated with 
brown and purple stretches of bare granite 
scattered upon its sides. Here on a carpet 
of dead autumn leaves, an ideal spot for 
his meditation, he resorted every day at 
dawn and dusk, and found that when all 
thought subsided the divine reality began 
to appear. It was the function of nature, 
he believed, to detach him from entrapment 
in the physical world. He felt when he 
let the beauty and serenity of his sur- 
roundings seep into his being that he be- 
came a part of the quiet landscape, ab- 
sorbing into his nature the stillness of 
Himalaya. 

What he learned from his sojourn can 
be adequately expressed only in his own 
words. 

“The ultimate message of Himalaya is 
silence, that silence which carries the 
breath of God in its hush. In that silence 
mankind may find its proof of the existence 
of God, of reality, of a universal Power 
beyond Nature which is ever present and 
ever working. But to discover it we need 
to go every day into the silence.for a 
little while, retiring from the outer world 
to enter the inner world wherein it abides. 
God’s language is nothing less than this 
stillness, and he is no more distant from 
us than our own selves. 

“The corollary of this is that man 
never need mourn his possible extinction. 
The hope of immortality is the herald of 
its realization. In his profoundest mo- 
ments he may feel and experience this 
truth. Man’s body will pass as certainly 
as those pale mists which glitter on the 
somber peaks before me, but he shall keep 
the integrity of his own self, for it is 
divine. 

“T know this not because some bible or 
clergyman has told me so, but because I 
have entered into the silence.” 

Franklin C. Southworth. 


‘Never bear but one kind of trouble at 
atime. Some people bear three—all they 
have now, all they ever had, and all they 
expect to have.””—Quoted in the calendar of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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RELIGION AND COMMUNISM 


OME time ago we published an article by Rev. 
Harvey Swanson, entitled ‘““Must Religion Re- 
ject Capitalism?” His answer was “No.” His 

argument annoyed some in our Fellowship who hold 
radical social and economic views. In this issue we 
publish another article by Mr. Swanson which will 
probably have the same effect. Yet we cannot help 
feeling that there is soundness in his position, and that 
he is writing after much careful thought. We know 
that he has taken great pains to look carefully into the 
matters about which he is writing, and that his work 
has been favorably recognized by a great university. 
His work is the kind which deserves recognition, no 
matter how much we may disagree with him. 

The most sensitive and idealistic among us are 
deeply hurt by the injustices of the present social 
order. Too often they grasp at utopian schemes and 
proffered panaceas which offer an escape from pressing 
troubles. It seems to us that there is much ill-con- 
sidered talk about abolishing capitalism and about 
establishing a socialistic or communistic state. It 
has almost come to be a fad among certain intelli- 
gentsia and among religious liberals to accept Com- 
munism as revealed gospel. To whisper against this 
is to cause raised eyebrows, and to talk out loud 
against it is to cause positive consternation. 

_. It is true beyond a shadow of doubt that re- 
ligion must accept many of the aims and aspirations 
of Communism. Religion must have the same con- 
cern for human welfare, must aim at the same class- 
less society, must be equally zealous. But in so far 
as Communism is a purely materialistic philosophy, 
religion must reject it. Certainly religious liberals 


must apply to the gospel of Marx the same critical 
inquiry which they have applied to the gospel of Jesus. 

We cannot join in the Roman Catholic crusade 
against Communism, because we suspect that that 
struggle resolves itself primarily into a conflict be- 
tween two forms of totalitarianism. We cannot 
accept the superstition, the supernaturalism, the 
medievalism, the inherent tendency to oppression, in 
institutional Catholicism, any more than we can ac- 
cept the class violence and the partial philosophy of 
Communism. We must not allow ourselves to be led 
astray in either direction. Well-to-do people who are 
sympathetic to Catholicism because of what they con- 
sider its conservative influences should note the fact 
that Communism has never flourished in any country 
that was not first a strong Catholic country. Catholi- 
cism is the greatest breeder of Communism in the 
world. Its extreme and other-worldly attitudes lead 
to extreme reactions. The similarities between Greek 
Catholicism as it was in Russia and Roman Catholi- 
cism in Spain and Mexico far outweigh the differences. 

It should be the function of liberal religious bodies 
at all times to exemplify that flexibility of attitude 
toward social change which grows out of belief in 
Divine purpose creatively expressing itself in the 
world, and, under the impulse of that belief, applying 
sane and inquiring minds to all life’s problems. It is 
our function to keep our minds clear and our purposes 
reverent, no matter how far astray others may go. 
Mr. Swanson points out an error in Marxian theory 
which seems as fundamental as any error ever found 
in Orthodox Christian theology. If someone can 
show that his thinking is not true, we will gladly puk- 
lish any well-considered refutation, either as an article 
or in Our Forum. Let us “prove all things, and hold 
fast to that which is good.” 


* * 


UFSJ 


HE above letters are an abbreviated designation 

for Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

This abbreviation and the organization which it 
designates should become familiar to all. 

In making a survey of Unitarianism the Com- 
mission of Appraisal inevitably considered the relation 
of religion, and more especially Unitarian religion, to 
social justice. ‘Inevitably too, then, it considered the 
status and function of tthe UFSJ. Its opinions may be 
summarized in the following sentences: ““The Commis- 
sion suggests that the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice might be officially recognized as potentially 
one of the major denominational agencies, and that 
it be strengthened by the active participation in its 
affairs of all Unitarians in sympathy with a more 
drastic social program, and that its work be correlated 
with that of the joint committee on adult education 
at every possible point. There is no reason, in our 
opinion, why immediate steps should not be taken to 
carry out this part of the program; and the vigorous 
prosecution of the effort to make the Fellowship for 
Social Justice a vital part of our present denomina- 
tional life would be of great value in preparing the way 
for any larger program.” 


In an effort to prepare for the type of program out-— 


lined by the Commission, and to make the official 
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leadership more representative, the UFSJ has been 
almost completely reorganized in the last two years. 
its president.last year was Rev. David Rhys Williams 
‘of Rochester, New York, and this year is Rev. Edwin 
. Wilson of Chicago, Illinois. Rev. Howard Matson 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, the treasurer, to whom 
ee dues of one dollar a year may be sent. 
Everyone interested in giving the recommenda- 
Hons of the Commission of Appraisal a thorough trial 
cannot ignore its declarations relative to the im- 
‘portance of the UFSJ. In the August 19 issue of 
‘The Christian Register Professor J. R. Shannon sum- 
‘marized for us the Commission’s findings and declara- 
“tions on Unitarian religion and social relations, a 
“summary which might well serve as a prelude to a re- 
‘reading of the Commission’s report with a particular 
view to its expressions on these matters. These 
expressions point finally to the statements quoted 
above. 
| It has been a curious and somewhat disconcerting 
experience for those who have taken these recom- 
“mendations seriously to find that others have been 
reluctant, or have definitely refused, to lend their 
‘counsel and support to either the national UFSJ or its 
local branches. It would seem to be a test of the ob- 
jectivity and sincerity of our interest in the appraisal 
to see how fully we seek to carry out all the Commis- 
-sion’s recommendations. 

The officials of the UFSJ might well seriously con- 
sider how they can most effectively function. There 
is some ground for believing that in the past this or- 
‘ganization has so far cut itself off from the main body 
“of the Unitarian constituency, and that it has so much 
neglected the function of education, as to come in the 
end to be considered eccentric rather than reasonably 
‘progressive or soundly prophetic. Too often social 
idealists indulge in the luxury of self-expression without 
any practical concern for the reactions of those whom 
they are seeking to persuade and to lead. Any 
organization must remember that its effectiveness 
depends on the number of people it can persuade to 
join in its motives and acts. It must always with one 
hand reach out to.its constituency and with the other 
point to its ideals; to neglect either the constituency 
or the ideals is fatal to its strength. It is peculiarly 
important that a body organized for social justice 
under religious auspices recognize and remember 
the need of an educational base for prophetic outlook 
and action. 

The Commission of Appraisal rightly says “a 
religion that has no social application isn’t religion at 
all.” Religion is a form of experience more subtle 
and comprehensive and penetrating than is implied 
in the phrase “social relations.’ But religion, if it 
is the real thing, and not merely a lifeless imitation of 
earlier models, will express itself in the struggle for 
social justice as naturally as a live fruit tree bears 
fruit. The tree is something more than the fruit, but 

unless it bears fruit it is a dead tree. The Commission 
ol Appraisal recommends that the UFSJ be officially 
rec zed as our spiritual horticulturist, spraying 
and weeding and trimming and grafting, so that we 


ro 


may surely bear the natural fruits of religion. Again 
we say members of the Unitarian Fellowship should 
seriously consider and respond to the opportunities 
thus offered. 

* * 


ANOTHER UNITARIAN MIND 


AST spring the following letter was received by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee of 
one of our churches: 


I am returning this church subscription card un- 
signed. If your minister will take the oath of allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of America, you can call 
my subscription fifty dollars. If he won’t, you can call 
it nothing. 


Two things give point to this letter. The minis- 
ter had been active in opposing the expulsion from 
the public school of a young girl, a member of the sect 
known as Jehovah’s Witnesses, for refusal to salute 
the flag. On the other hand, the writer of the letter 
is a member of a fraternal order, at whose weekly 
meetings the salute to the flag is given and at one of 
whose meetings the minister’s attitude had been dis- 
cussed. Later in private conversation the writer of 
the above note indicated that he believed it would 
save the country from Communism if the little girl 
were forced to salute the flag, even as do the brothers 
of his secret order. 

There are probably very few, if any, Unitarian 
ministers who are unwilling to take the oath of al- 
legiance to the flag. We hope there are none who 
would take it simply to get a fifty dollar subscription 
to the church. Nothing is more fundamental in our 
religion than that we oppose the substitution of form, 
which so easily becomes pretense and hypocrisy, for 
understanding and for sincerity as shown by deeds. 
We oppose the imposition of creedal tests, whether re- 
ligious or patriotic, because we believe a life attitude 
cannot be framed in words and that to attempt to do so 
is to delude people into believing all is settled when 
it is not. f 

Perhaps the author of our revealing note is not a 
Unitarian. We note that he writes “your minister.” 
We may assume that he does not belong to any other 
denomination. We may assume also that he belongs 
to that large body of Americans who have substituted 
or are about to substitute pseudo-patriotism for re- 
ligion, that large body who form the potential fol- 
lowing of an American Hitler. Without question he 
places verbal allegiance to the flag above every other 
consideration. If such allegiance is given by the 
minister the church deserves fairly generous support; 
if such allegiance is not given by the minister the 
church deserves no support at all. Of course, such a 
man cannot understand the attitude of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, who believe that God should be the su- 
preme object of worship. 

We have a grave suspicion that within the Uni- 
tarian constituency there are many who, like this 
man, are finding their supreme loyalties outside the 
church, and too many who like him believe that the 
solution of our problems hinges upon the repetition 
of oaths of various kinds instead of upon a sincere 
and devoted application of intelligence to those prob- 
lems. Shall these, too, be weeded out? 
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OUR FORUM 


A TRUE FRIEND 


In a letter to the editor, Jane Winsor 
Gale of Wilton, N. H., expressed a strong 
protest to the nature of Dr. Dexter’s refer- 
ence to the Duchess of Windsor in the issue 
of July 8. But she expressed her continuing 
friendship for The Register in these words: 
“May I congratulate you on the last two 
numbers of The Register? I have had a 
funny habit of reading it these last forty- 


five years.” 
* * 


WILL YOU HELP? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It is with very deep regret that I cannot 
renew my subscription to The Christian 
Register, as it is my favorite religious 
weekly. 

With mounting prices and a large family 
to care for and only a small pension to do 
it on, we find it absolutely necessary to 
curtail. 

Wadi. 


(Would any reader care to donate a 
subscription for this correspondent? The 
Editor.) 


* * 


DOESN’T MIND MATTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

If one choose to accept the doctrine of 
materialism, that only matter as distinct 
from mind exists and that therefore every- 
thing else is its direct product, it is his 
privilege. However, materialism is hardly 
in accord with the knowledge of the day. 

No one has ever discovered or imagined a 
process by which matter passes into mind, 
the unit of extension into the unit of con- 
sciousness, which even Professor Tyndall 
pronounced unthinkable. 

It is easy to affirm that the beliefs of 
natural religion are fancy or imagination, 
but this is assertion rather than logic, as 
illustrated in a recent article in The Register. 
To assert that mind is known only as the 
product of the brain is to dogmatize on a 
question concerning which there are radi- 
cally divergent opinions. Henri Bergson 
has shown, irrefutably in my judgment, 
that the brain is not the cause* of thought 
but the power which concentrates and di- 
rects the mental reality. I have sought for 
years to find a reply to his argument from 
fact, but so far as I know there has been 
none. William James years ago wrote 
that the function of the brain in connection 
with mind is not necessarily creative, but 
may be held to be transmissive, and he 
considered the latter more in accordance 
with the facts. 

In the article in question it is stated 
that “the so-called messages from beyond 
may be explained by the medium’s ability 
to delve into the sitter’s mental archives.” 
This undoubtedly is true in some cases, as 


all psychic investigators well understand, 
but anyone acquainted with the subject 
will say that the psychic not infrequently 
has made statements entirely unknown to 
the sitter and to all present which subse- 
quent investigation has proved to be fact. 
The writer of the article gives as an illus- 
tration of his statement the simultaneous 
construction of machines by persons sep- 
arated by great distances. There is no 
parallelism whatever between such a pos- 
sible occurrence and the utterances of an 
entranced psychic. There are conflicting 
theories in the sphere of psychic research, 
and the solution is still in the future. 

Fortunately the era of dogmatic physical 
science—although doubtless there will 
always be dogmatic so-called scientists—is 
apparently drawing to a close. If one 
believes that eventually the cycle of evolu- 
tion will end as it began, with absolutely no 
result of all its labor and travail, physical, 
mental and spiritual, one is welcome to a 
belief which leaves entirely inexplicable— 
or reduces to a farce—all the greatest and 
most real in human life. But in that case 
one would better adopt the spirit of Ber- 
trand Russell than luxuriate in phantom 
hopes and pleasures, assuming that the 
human spirit on the question of the future 
ean find satisfaction in the substitution of 
nothing for something. 

Geo. Croswell Cressey. 
Stoughton, Mass. 


* * 


TOLERANCE? YES, BUT! 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Upon reading Mr. Eugene Collier’s 
letter for tolerance, published in The 
Christian Register of August 5, I began to 
wonder what could be his conception of 
tolerance. I still wonder, but in my own 
mind have become convinced that the 
“tolerance’”’ needed by our Protestant re- 
ligions of today should be on a par with 
the “tolerance” towards Protestants as it 
is taught in the Roman Catholic churches. 
It is a fact that Mr. Price’s “biased writ- 
ing’ concerning Roman Catholics (The 
Christian Register, June 24) is much nearer 
to a correct analysis of the present religious 
situation in America than Mr. Collier 
would care to suppose. My final hope for 
all of us is also that “‘we can follow better 
our Master’s footsteps and become more 
tolerant, open-minded, humble, courage- 
ous, sincere and more Christ-like,’ but 
must we in becoming such submit to the 
dictates of an Italian potentate? 

How long will we continue to stand by 
and see our public schools becoming in- 
fested with Catholic instructors, managed 
by Catholic school-boards, and controlled 
by Father so-and-so? How many more 
truly great literary works must be banned 
in our public schools because some words 
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contained therein might be construed as 
harmful to the adolescent Catholic mind? 
How much longer will we allow Catholic 
parochial school children to be transported 
by public funds? How much longer must 
our Protestant children, the rightful heirs of ° 
the rich and fruitful liberalisms of their 
forebears, be deprived of their just deserts 
by the Catholic religious, nay, political, 
system of subjugation? 

Tolerance! Does the Catholic Church 
show tolerance when it decrees that no 
person is rightfully married unless he is 
married by a representative of Rome; when 
it teaches that no human being is ever 
saved from eternal damnation unless blessed 
ere death by a Catholic clergyman; when 
it exhorts its adherents to produce large 
families for the propagation of the faith, in 
direct antithesis to the modern social trend 
of decent birth control? By no means are 
these things true tolerance, yet they exist 
and are called such by the “liberal” Catholic 
press. To freedom-loving liberals these 
ideas seem ludicrous, yet they represent in 
only a very small degree the attitude taken 
by the papacy in its announced attempt to 
Catholicize America. 

Let us, ere it is too late, rise up for true 
liberal American ideals, and made a last 
ditch stand against this group of Latin-led 
bigots. 

Howard C. Boyd. 

Billerica, Mass. 

* * 


KEEP THEM A WHILE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

On reading your very interesting article 
on “The Unitarian Mind,’ my first 
thought was that such persons as_ the 
writer of the letter which you quote must 
inevitably be ‘“‘weeded out.’’ But for the 
sake of the community I wish that they 
could be retained long enough to receive 
some rather kindergartenish instruction 
which should make them see that a public 
question would not be a ‘“‘question”’ unless 
it had—or at least appeared to have—two 
sides, and that they cannot do the neces- 
sary missionary work, or judge intelli- 
gently of a proposed reform, unless they 
have taken some pains to learn why the 
innovation has its supporters, and to 
gather information in regard to its probable 
practical working. 

Mary L. Allen. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
* * 


INCONSISTENT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Have you ever thought that, among a 
number of factors, one factor that our 
several Conferences need is fewer and more 
consistent resolutions? 

At the Hancock County Conference of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Churches, held 
in Ellsworth this past week, the following 
resolution was formulated and sponsored | 
by certain pacifistic clergymen from Cas- 
tine, Bangor and Albany, N. Y.: “Be it re- 
solved by the Hancock County Confer- 
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ence of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Churches that the delegates here as- 
-sembled wish to go on record as being in 
sympathy with the Spanish government 
in their struggle for democracy, and wishes 
_ them success.” 
This resolution is such a brilliant example 
of inconsistency that a simple analysis of 
it might be interesting, to indicate what is 
oftentimes the folly and futility of resolu- 
tions. 

Firstly. As we all know, the Spanish 
government, or Loyalists, and their op- 
ponents are not engaged in any pink tea 
party, or even in what would be more 

worthy of commendation—a conciliatory, 
academic debate as to what social prin- 

ciples or ideals should be applied to the 
establishment of a government in Spain. 

They are engaged in killing and slaughter- 

ing one another as speedily and as efficiently 

as modern warfare will permit. 

And yet, as the above resolution states, 
its sponsors ‘‘wish to go on record as being 
in sympathy with . . . . and wishes them 


success!”’ . . . . in this drama of human 
carnage. 
Secondly. It is an historically known 


fact that no nation or people, unless it be 
in the case of our own American Revolu- 
tion, has ever won a major war without 
first being adequately trained and equipped 
in military resources, military strategy 
and tactics. Hence, it must be that these 
gentlemen forgot to include in their reso- 
lution their formal regrets that the Spanish 
Loyalists were not more adequately pre- 
pared to wage a successful war against 
their opponents. 

And yet, they would do any number of 
idealistic backflips before they would sup- 
port an intelligent, adequate program of 
military preparedness to insure the po- 
litical and economic stability of this, their 
own democracy. 


H. 8S. Evans. 
Ellsworth, Maine. 
* * 
THE UFSJ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The letter from a conservative Unitarian 
quoted in your editorial of August 5 re- 
quires further comment. Does anyone 
familiar with Unitarian history believe that 
there has been a time when there were not 
both conservatives and radicals in our 
ranks? Unitarians believe in freedom, and 
presumably such freedom is not limited to 
questions of theology. We have shown it 
possible to unite in spite of differences, and 
to withdraw because of lack of unity in be- 
lief is to betray Unitarianism. 

Unitarians possess, in the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice, an excellent 
means of permitting those who desire to 
give expression to their religion in social 
action to do so without committing or in- 
volving those who disagree with their inter- 
pretation of religious duty. The U.F.S. J. 
is an autonomous organization, receiving 
no denominational funds and relying on 


the dues of its members for support. It 
acts and speaks only in its own name, and 
not in the name of the denomination. 
Other organizations are in a similar status. 
The Unitarian Temperance Society was 
free to advocate the cause of prohibition, 
although no one supposed it to speak for all 
Unitarians. Our conservative critic can, 
if he desires, endeavor to organize a Uni- 
tarian Fellowship to Oppose Social Justice 
and issue manifestoes, but those of us who 
prefer to organize for social justice will 
continue to feel at home in the Unitarian 
Church. 

The platform of the U. F. 8. J. offers an 
excellent example of democratic procedure. 
The method of its realization and the in- 
tention to subject this positive program of 
action to continuing criticism and im- 
provement manifest a quality that is 
definitely lacking in non-democratic groups. 
Before reaching the items of general agree- 
ment, a preliminary draft was submitted 
to about twenty representative members 
whose additions and suggestions were in- 
corporated in successive drafts. The prc- 
gram which emerged from this process 
found ready acceptance at the well attended 
annual meeting of the Fellowship because 
a variety of viewpoints were reconciled 
in advance. 

On certain things, as shown by this plat- 
form, there is general agreement among 
members of the U. F. 8. J. These include 
the following: the defense of civil and 
religious liberty; the support of the co- 
operative movement; participation in 
agencies working for international peace; 
defense of the public schools against po- 
litical usurpation; opposition to com- 
pulsory military training, compulsory 
salutes to the flag, and teacher’s oaths; 
the right of workers to organize unions and 
bargain collectively under leadership of 
their own choosing and plans of their own 
design; the desirability of the union label 
on all Unitarian printing; the need for 
birth control clinics and co-operation with 
the Federal Public Health service in the 
prevention and eradication of syphilis; the 
right to work or to relief; the desire to co- 
operate with progressive groups in other 
denominations; the need to study the re- 
lation between religious idealism and 
social action. These are representative 
convictions of U. F. 8. J. members. 

However, no one pretends that the pro- 
gram is final or dogmatic. Membership 
in the U. F. S. J. does not imply detailed 
acceptance of every item in the program. 
Study of the program, with a view to its 
improvement, is to be an important factor 
in the year’s program. Membership in 
the U. F. S. J. does indicate that a person 
has a general philosophy of religion which 
distinguishes between a merely verbal or 
professed belief in the brotherhood of man 
and an active belief which can be discerned 
in what an individual does. 

In addition to the twelve points of 
agreement, the U. F. S. J. platform in- 


cludes a list of questions for study upon 
which such general agreement or interest 
was not found. This well tested demo- 
cratic device, employed for example by 
the League of Women Voters, provides 
for the enlargement of the platform in 
future meetings. Action in matters of 
agreement and study in matters on which 
there is disagreement is a sound rule. 
All we ask of our critics is that our platform 
may serve as a point of reference for open- 
minded study. And where Unitarians be- 
lieve in an effort to instrument liberal re- 
ligion with a united endeavor in co-opera- 
tive action, we invite them to join the 
U. F.S. J., bringing with them whatever 
criticism of the present platform they may 
have, in order that the statement may con- 
tinue to be a living affirmation. 

A copy of the complete program of the 
U.F.S.J. may be had by addressing Ran- 
dall Hilton, Corresponding Secretary, Cas- 
tine, Maine. 

Edwin H. Wilson, President, 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Chicago, Ill. 
A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the issue of September 2, which ar- 
rived today, I note that Mr. Gray-Smith 
in his report of the annual meeting of the 
Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association held 
on August 7 does me the honor of having 
been elected ‘“‘the new president of the 
Star Island Corporation.’’ I wish very 
much you would make a correction in this. 
I was elected president of the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association, and my good 
friend, William B. Nichols, is still the presi- 
dent of the Star Island Corporation, the 
fact of which all Shoalers are exceedingly 
proud. 

Carl B. Wetherell. 

Boston, Mass. 


YOUR CHILD AND RELIGION 


Some parents say religion is an intimate, 
personal matter, which every child has a 
right to choose for himself, and that they 
propose to leave the child neutral while he 
is growing up, and then let him freely select 
his own religion. 

Anybody who knows child psychology at 
all, knows how absurd that proposition is. 
Even if we wish to, we cannot keep the 
child religiously neutral. Religion is not an 
addendum appended to life; it is spiritual 
atmosphere and climate that pervades the 
whole of living; and as soon as a child is 
born in any home it begins creating in him 
a spiritual climate, teaching him basic 
reactions to life, attitudes toward life, 
feelings about life, which inevitably enter 
into the very existence of any religion 
which he ever will possess.— Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, quoted in Dawn, published by 
the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 

5 * 

I am not born for one corner; the whole 

world is my native land.—Seneca. 
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AMONG THE CHURCHES 
Centenary in Fitchburg 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
dedication of the meetinghouse of the First 
Parish in Fitchburg, Mass., was observed 
on Sunday, June 27, with morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

The service of worship at the morning 
session was conducted by Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, an honored son of the church. 
The centenary sermon was delivered by the 
minister, Rev. Howard A. Pease, from the 
text ‘“‘We have kept the faith,” after which 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman, minister of the 
parish from 1891 to 1900, conducted a 
communion service of commemoration and 
thanksgiving. 

In the afternoon, after an organ recital 
by Mr. William E. Zeuch, organist of the 
First Chureh in Boston, the invocation 
was offered by Dr. Walter R. Hunt, repre- 
senting the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. A poem, ‘‘Yesterday,” by Caroline 
Atherton Mason, written for the one 
hundredth anniversary of the organization 
of the church, and read again fifty years 
later by her son, Dr. Atherton Mason, was 
read by Miss Aliace C. Mason, grand- 
daughter of the writer, after which Pro- 
fessor Arthur C. Harrington, head of the 
Department of History of the Fitchburg 
Teachers’ College, delivered the historical 
address. The service closed with an origi- 
nal poem by Mr. John G. Faxon, clerk of 
the parish, and read by Mr. William L. 
Walker, the moderator. 

In its report of the dedication a hundred 
years ago, The Christian Register of August 
5, 1837, spoke of ‘“‘the unity of proportion, 
and simplicity and comeliness of appear- 
ance,’’ which characterized the new struc- 
ture, and described the society which had 
erected it as “large, intelligent, harmonious 
and prosperous.” That the harmony con- 
tinues is manifested by the fact that its 
present minister began his twenty-first 
year of pastoral service on September 
first. 


Hubbardston, Mass.—During a ter- 
rifie wind and electric storm, Aug. 20, a 
large limb broke off a tree and fell upon the 
parsonage, doing some damage. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—In the coming year 
an enlarged program will emphasize adult 
education, seeking to make the church a 
community center for free discussion. A 
special board has been authorized to 
sponsor the program. This program is 
based upon a frank acceptance of the fact 
that during the past five years the church 
has been increasingly called upon to pro- 
vide a meeting place for minority and ex- 
perimental groups. At the same time there 
will be a continued effort to maintain a high 
esthetic standard in the regular services. 


Wilton, N. H.—By means of a church 
fair and a series of summer teas the ladies 
of the Sewing Circle are seeking to raise 
money to paint the meetinghouse and to 
convert an unfinished room into an at- 


tractive kitchen. For two weeks in July 
the Unitarian and Baptist churches co- 
operated in a week-day school of religion. 
Children of all denominations in Wilton at- 
tended. A specialist in religious education 
directed the work. This school symbolized 
a growing fraternal spirit among the 
churches. 


Peterborough, N. H.—A largely-at- 
tended children’s-day program in the 
Unitarian church took the form of a 
pageant entitled ‘‘Liberal Children Around 
the World.” The children were dressed in 
the native costumes of the country they 
were representing and delivered appro- 
priate poems, Colored movies were taken 
of the entire proceedings. 


Montclair, N. J.—At the annual meet- 
ing of Unity Church the thirty-one new 
members who had joined the church since 
the last annual meeting were guests of the 
church and were seated at a long table 
placed in the center of the auditorium. 
Many of these new members are already 
actively engaged in church work of various 
kinds. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—‘‘A healthy 
condition in all departments’ was re- 
ported by the Unitarian church at its 
annual meeting. Reflecting the trend 
toward better times for churches as well 
as other institutions, the report on church 
attendance indicated a gain of fifteen per- 
cent, that on membership five percent, and 
on income, seven percent. 


Quincy, Mass.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Congregational Society it 
was voted unanimously to give up the 
time-honored system of p2w rentals and 
to hold all pews free at all services. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles A. Engvall has accepted a 
call to the ministry of the First Unitarian 
Society of Manchester, New Hampshire. 


Rev. Anita Trueman Pickett has ac- 
cepted an invitation to serve as minister of 
the First Parish of Bedford, Mass. 


Rev. and Mrs. G. R. FitzPatrick of Nor- 
folk, Va., announce the birth of a second 
son, Malcolm Strong, July 20, 1937. 


Dr. Charles Lyttle, professor in the 
Meadville Theological School, who has 
vacationed at Grananoque, Ontario, has, 
during the summer, spoken in many of the 
Anglican churches of that region. 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society of 
Bangor, Maine, was honored by forty com- 
mercial firms of Bangor who sponsored a 
message by him in the Bangor Daily Com- 
mercial of August 21, 19387. The space 
given to Mr. Fritchman’s words, his 
photograph, and the names of the sponsor- 
ing firms was five columns wide and three- 
fourths of a page long. Under the title, 
“The Full Arc’s Importance,”’ Mr. Fritch- 
man dealt in his customary effective man- 


ner with social and devotionai aspects of 
religion. 


The Poppenheim Scholarship of $700 a 
year for study at Vassar College has been — 
granted to a Tennessean for the first time. — 
The recipient is Miss Norma Prichard, a 
constituent of the Memphis Unitarian 
church, and a member of the Y. P. R. U. 
Miss Prichard went this summer as a dele- 
gate from Memphis to the second Young © 
People’s Week at Star Island. 
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In commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. Preston _ 
Bradley of the People’s Church, Chicago, 
Bobbs-Merrill, publishers, of Indianapolis 
and New York, published the last volume — 
written by Dr. Bradley, entitled “Power ~ 
from Right Thinking.”’ The book is dedi- 
cated to the congregation of the church. 


Rev. Norman 8S. Dowd, minister of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian) at Ot- 
tawa, Canada, and secretary-treasurer of 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labor, was 
one of the advisers to the Canadian Govern- 
ment delegation at the International Labor 
Conference held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in June of this year. 


Rey. and Mrs. Alson H. Robinson of the 
First Unitarian Society of Plainfield, N. J., 
are visiting various places in Europe this 
summer. In a long summer letter to his 
parish, Mr. Robinson reviews some of the 
books members of the parish gave him for 
ocean reading. 


oe 
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CHILDREN AT STAR ISLAND 


An innovation at Star Island this year 
was the experimental class for children, 
during the week of the Religious Education 
Institute, July 10-17. Miss Elizabeth L. 
Reed of All Souls’ Church, New York City, 
conducted a course in Primary Methods 
and Materials, for teachers, and the chil- 
dren’s class was planned to supplement 
that course, as well as for its value to the 
children themselves. Teachers registered - 
in Miss Reed’s course were permitted to 
observe, in small groups, her methods with 
the children. A group of about a dozen 
boys and girls under ten formed the demon- 
stration classes taught by Miss Reed and 
Miss Gertrude Taft. 

The classroom work for the children was 
“An Introduction to Jesus.”” The children 
were interested in finding out the answers 
to questions which they asked about the 
boyhood of Jesus. After searching through 
books and pictures, and interviewing some- 
one who had been in Palestine, they made 
models of the village of Nazareth and some 
of its homes. They learned something of 
the religious and social customs of the 
times, such as the treatment of foreigners 
and the many rules regarding the keeping 
of the Sabbath. They discussed what the 
boy Jesus must have thought about these 
customs and laws, and they heard stories” 
of what he taught about them when he 
became a man, 
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Two interesting programs, to which 
adults were invited, were presented by the 
children. One, a “broadcast of The Chil- 
dren’s Hour, from Station STAR,” was a 
lively group of songs, rendered with spirit 
and enthusiasm. The other one included 
music, an exhibit of their handwork, and 
a dramatization of a Sabbath in a home in 
Jesus’ time. 

The children had their own chapel serv- 
ice each morning, conducted by Miss 
Frances Wood of Detroit, Mich., and other 
hours were occupied in “Nature hikes’ 
about the island, swimming, and directed 
play. 

Parents and teachers were unanimous in 
their opinion of the great value of the week 
for the children. Teachers who were per- 
mitted to observe the classes made these 
comments: 

“Next to learning by doing we learn by 
seeing. That is the chief value in having 
demonstration classes.” 

“We see how other teachers meet real 
situations that arise in the classroom.”’ 

“We see how programs can be tied up 
with the children’s own experience and 
interests.” 

“We get out of ruts by learning (by 
seeing) new ways of interesting and helping 
the children. Variety itself is stimulating.”’ 

“An experimental class gives something 
definite to work upon in regard to methods 
and materials. And the vicarious experi- 
ence of watching a teacher meet situations 
as they come up makes a deeper impression 
than theorizing on the problems.” 

All in all, a most successful experiment, 
which will undoubtedly be carried farther 
next year. 

Harriett B. Fawcett. 


~ 


DEDICATION SERVICE 
AT CHAUTAUQUA 


In Memory of Helen Bell Lupton 


On Sunday, August 8, the beautifully 
redecorated Unitarian-Universalist House 
at Chautauqua was dedicated to the 
memory of Helen Bell Lupton. 

Dr. Arthur Bestor, president of Chautau- 
qua Institution, spoke in part as follows: 

“Helen Lupton embodied in her life 
every lovely quality we love to remember. 
We have the abiding memory of her gra- 
cious personality. Her ardent spirit, her 
love of life, her outreaching friendships, her 
toleration, her charm of hospitality, all 
these we recall vividly this day. How fit- 
ting it is that in the very center of the 
grounds near this most beautiful Hall of 
Philosophy, within this house she loved so 
well, we should place this permanent me- 
morial to her ever-living and abundant 
life.” 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian and Liberal 
Christian Women, said: 

“T met Mrs. Lupton at the Biennial 
Conference in Cincinnati two years ago. 
I was so impressed with the radiance of her 
personality that the thought came to me, 


“What a reservoir of love there must be 
behind such radiance.’ And in the months 
between, as I have learned of her sensitivity 
to all that which is beautiful, her selfless 
devotion to her church, and all forward 
looking movements, her loyalty to a host 
of friends, I realized how sound that 
judgment was.” 

A poem entitled ‘““Borderland”’ was read 
by Mr. Julius King, Director of Publicity 
for Chautauqua. 

Following these brief addresses and 
readings the congregation read responsively 
a dedication service prepared by Rev. 
John M. Foglesong, who is in charge of 
the Unitarian-Universalist House. The 
service closed as follows: 

“And because her spirit so beautifully 
expressed the peace this house holds—her 
courage so exemplified the courage we hope 
to attain, because of her love for people 
and her understanding of the hearts of 
others, the furnishings of this house are 
lovingly dedicated to the memory of Helen 
Bell Lupton.” 

After this service a beautiful memorial 
tablet to Mrs. Lupton was unveiled by 
Mrs. O. G. Strong, vice-president of the 
General Alliance. 

Rev. Everett Moore Baker, Executive 
Vice President of the American Unitarian 
Association, preached the sermon. 

an 2k 
THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 510) 

these consist primarily of official repre- 
sentatives of the various Christian churches. 
The British and American Unitarian 
Churches and the Czechoslovakian Church 
(besides other members of the I. A. R. F.) 
were all officially represented at the recent 
Oxford Conference of the Life and Work 
Movement, and the Czechoslovakian 
Church is at present also taking part in the 
Edinburgh Conference of the Faith and 
Order Movement. 

With regard to the probability that the 
Life and Work and Faith and Order Move- 
ments will join together to form one Uni- 
versal Christian Council of the Churches, 
official assurance has been given that the 
membership of the two movements will 
be in no way less inclusive after the amal- 
gamation. 

The principle, laid down by Dr. Alfred 
Hall, that “co-operation” with the Ecu- 
menical Movement is desirable so far as it 
ean be achieved, would seem to mean that 
any invitations to our member groups to 
co-operate in this Ecumenical Work should 
be gladly welcomed. 

Any invitations to co-operate with the 
Life and Work Movement on its present 
basis can be unhesitatingly accepted. 

Our attitude towards the Faith and 
Order Movement depends upon the way 
in which it develops, particularly in respect 
of the principles on which it seems to pro- 
mote unity. 

Finally, we suggest that a small but 
authoritative commission should be ap- 


pointed by the I. A. R. F. to keep in touch 
and report on developments of the Ecu- 
menical Movement and enable the mem- 
ber-groups to study its progress and co- 
operate with it as effectively as possible. 


* Bo 


NOTICES 


Mr. Laurence C. Staples, executive sec- 
retary of All Souls’ Church, Washington, 
D. C., calls attention to the film ‘‘The Hu- 
man Adventure,’’ prepared by the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. 
it. deals in an effective way with the evo- 
lution of civilization, and makes excellent 
liberal propaganda. The film is available 
in 16mm size. Particulars as to costs 
may be obtained from the distributor, 
Wendell G. Shields, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. At two showings in 
Washington the silver offering more than 
paid expenses. 


Rev. H. R. Hubbard, of Hubbardston, 
Mass., would like to have free copies of 
“A Book of Song and Service,’’ published 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
in 1907. Anyone having copies to give 
away is asked to communicate with him. 

oo * 
THE JOSEPH. PRIESTLEY HOUSE 

An exceptionally interesting report of the 
Joseph Priestley House in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, incorporated under the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
has been published by its honorary presi- 
dent, Dr. George E. Nitzsche. This home 
for aged Unitarians is a splendid example 
of what Unitarians can do. The project as 
a whole is extraordinary, since the home 
has been carried on for a period of six years 
without a single large contribution. The 
gift of the late Mrs. William L. Sullivan 
for $25,000 will not be available for another 
year. Almost $30,000 was expended last 
year to make this home as attractive and 
useful as possible. More funds are required 
to take care of the large waiting list who 
desire to share the benefits of this co- 
operative venture, which has always been 
based upon the principle that where there 
is a will there is a way. 

* * 


Unitarianism is not a faith to have 
and to hold. It dies unless it is shared.— 
Maxwell Savage. 


‘tHE $71th- 


Goodspeed 
BIBLE 


Now enjoy all the beauty and wisdom 
of the original in this famous American 
translation! Popular edition, complete, 
1152 pages, cloth-bound, gold-stamped. 
At your bookstore—$2. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. (First Church, 
Second Church and Arlington Street Church uniting.) 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. Sunday morning 
service at 11 a.m. 

September 12. 
Snow, D. D., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. Maurice Kirkpatrick, 
Church of the Covenant, guest organist. 
12 atll a.m. Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. 
Abbot Peterson, Jr., First Unitarian 
Ithaca, New York. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9a.m.to5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


Sermon by Rev. Sydney Bruce 


Society of 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kiiocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 1810 kilocycles. 


Classified re ve 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 

PUPIL NURSES WANTED. The Maternity 
Hospital connected with the Talitha Cumi Home, 
215 Forest Hills Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., offers 
to young women of good standing a year’s training, 
which should equip them to do a‘tendant nursing. 
References required. Apply in writing to the Super- 
intendent of Nurses. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3. 00 up 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


i, 1837 Tice to'the church ond clergy 19a 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


resident Meadville Theological School, | e ° . e .e 
American Unitarian Association 


School | 


September | 


| 


tec 9, 1937 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christiaris. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


. Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN'S MISSION TO CHILI CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 

children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difliculty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


_versity of Chicago adds to the 


_ variety of subjects. 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Eee sure ae ine of your church 
are represented at the 


Eastern Convention 
of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 


THE NORTHFIELD, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
baa to ois) October 1-3, 1937 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 


Each subscription counts. If 


you are not already a subscriber, please 


| send in your order for a subscription to- 


_ day. $38.00 per year. 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 22 issues for one 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


NaNO ca dees Bowes ocd canbe adeine Peers o ae 


Siteeireccdas « « 


HOOP Heme eee w eee eeeeeeeeereseeee 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


